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FORM  AND  MATTER 

THE  FORM  OF  RENOIR’S  COLOR* 


by  Violette  de  Mazia** 


“ The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  what 
is  form  in  one 
connection  is  matter 
in  another  and  vice- 
versa” — John  Dewey t 


It  is  a  simple  fact  that  any  work  of  art  exists  as  an  entity  in 
its  own  right,  with  its  own  constituent  matter  by  which  it  is 
available  to  our  senses  and  to  our  powers  of  perception  and 


*The  material  of  this  essay  was  originally  presented  by  the  author  in  class  lectures  at 
The  Barnes  Foundation. 

**Former  Director  of  Education  of  The  Barnes  Foundation  Art  Department, 
t Art  as  Experience,  Minton,  Balch  &  Company,  New  York,  1934,  p.  128. 
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analysis.  In  the  case  of  painting,  the  basic  matter  is  visual  in 
nature:  it  includes  color,  light,  line,  space,  texture,  technique, 
etc.,  and  such  qualities  of  these  elements  as  the  illustrative, 
decorative,  and  expressive  characteristics  they  acquire  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  presentation.  This  is  the  matter  that  we  had  in  mind 
when,  in  our  earlier  articles  on  form,*  we  described  the  form 
of  a  painting  as  the  total  identity  that  results  when  the  matter 
that  makes  that  painting  up  has  been  specifically  selected,  used, 
and  organized  according  to  and  for  the  sake  of  a  specific  design, 
a  particular  point  of  interest. 

To  recapitulate  our  previous  conclusions  about  the  meaning 
of  form  in  a  work  of  art,  we  saw  that,  in  analyzing  the  form  of 
a  painting,  we  look  at  what  the  matter  has  become  and  is  now, 
as  embodied  in  the  artist’s  work,  how  it  gets  that  way,  i.e.,  the 
relationships  established  among  the  picture  components,  why  it 
became  what  it  is — the  big  idea  behind  it  all — and,  of  course, 
who  did  it,  including  his  time  and  place.  Further,  we  saw  that 
we  can  have  the  same  or  a  very  similar  “how”  in  a  number  of 
objects  or  situations,  yet  a  very  different  form  because  not  the 
same  “why”  and  “what ,”t  or  we  can  have  the  same  or  a  very 
similar  “what,”  yet  a  very  different  form  because  not  the  same 
“how”  and  “why ,”$  and  so  on. 

Another  significant  conclusion  reached  in  our  discussion  is 
that  the  very  matter  that  goes  into  establishing  a  form,  by  virtue 
of  its  characteristics,  its  attributes,  has  a  form  in  its  own  right. § 
For  example,  New  York  City  has  a  form  as  a  whole,  which 
embraces  such  constituent  matter  as  its  brokerage  houses,  its 
architecture,  its  transportation  system,  its  universities,  its  sports 
teams,  etc.,  and  such  aspects  as  its  function  as  a  business  center, 
as  a  cosmopolitan  community,  as  a  haven  for  artists.  Likewise, 
each  of  these  constituent  parts  and  aspects  is  made  up  of  other 


*“The  Nature  of  Form”  and  “The  Form  of  Seurat's  ‘The  Models,’  ”  Vistas,  Vol.  IV, 
No.  2  (Winter,  1988-1989),  pp.  55-66,  and  Vol.  V,  No.  1  (Spring-Summer,  1990),  pp. 
3-25,  respectively. 

tAs  shown  by  our  comparison  of  Titian’s  “Entombment”  and  Cezanne’s  “Still  Life  with 
Gray  Jug”  in  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  p.  64. 

$  As  demonstrated  with  our  comparison  of  the  constituents  of  an  Italian  folding  chair 
with  the  same  constituents  as  a  bundle  of  wood,  in  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  p.  62. 

§Ibid.,  p.  65. 
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constituent  parts  and  aspects  and  thus,  in  turn,  has  a  form  of 
its  own,  as  do  the  constituents  of  its  constituents,  down  to  the 
bare  bones  of  actuality.  Extending  this  observation  to  the  work 
of  the  artist,  we  can  also  say  that  a  painting  may  be  looked  at 
from  the  vantage  of  its  total  form  and  also  from  that  of  the 
form  of  a  part  or  aspect  of  its  total  form,  for  instance,  the 
decorative  or  the  illustrative  aspect,  the  technical  aspect  or  the 
part  that  constitutes  its  line  or  its  light,  all  the  way  down  to  the 
form  of  a  single  brush  stroke  dabbed  on  the  canvas.  And  un¬ 
derstanding  each  of  these  forms  involves,  results  from,  a  con¬ 
sideration  each  time  of  different  matter,  matter  pertaining  to 
its  identity,  for  the  matter  considered  is  determined  by  the  point 
of  interest,  the  purpose — the  guiding,  focussing  factor  behind 
the  selection  of  the  constituent  matter — that  characterizes  the 
form  established. 

With  the  preceding  set  forth,  we  are  ready  to  explore  the 
concept  of  form  from  a  new  vantage,  this  time  as  a  tool,  a  means 
for  analyzing  not  a  particular  painting,  but  an  artist — in  the 
present  instance,  the  artist  Renoir — through  the  whole  of  his 
career.  Again,  however,  we  intend  to  consider  not  Renoir’s  en¬ 
tire  form — that  requires  much  more  space  than  we  have  here* — 
but  just  one  of  its  constituents,  viz.,  its  color. 

Guiding  our  discussion  of  Renoir’s  color  form  are  three  ele¬ 
mentary  questions,  the  answers  to  which  provide  the  basis  for 
understanding  the  color  form  of  any  artist.  To  begin  with:  What 
are  its  sources  in  the  traditions,  i.e.,  wherefrom  did  it  stem? 
From  the  answer  to  this  comes  the  second  question:  What  have 
those  sources  become  in  Renoir’s  hands?  What,  that  is,  does  the 
material  do  now,  in  contrast  to  what  it  did  in  its  former  mani¬ 
festation?  And  the  third  question  is:  What  does  the  color  form 
itself  lead  to?  What  does  it  become  as  we  follow  its  evolution 
through  the  course  of  Renoir’s  career? 

Our  starting  point  for  our  study  of  Renoir’s  color  form  is 
Renoir’s  starting  point  as  an  artist,  the  mid  to  late  1860s,  when 
he  was  in  his  early  thirties  (his  dates  are  1841  to  1919).  With 
his  work  of  this  time,  we  are  looking  for  the  general  tendency 


*For  an  analysis  of  Renoir’s  form  as  a  whole,  see:  Albert  C.  Barnes  and  Violette  de 
Mazia,  The  Art  of  Renoir,  The  Barnes  Foundation  Press,  Merion,  Pa.,  1935. 
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and  direction  of  his  color  interest  and  its  origins.  “Odalisque” 
(Plate  64),  for  example,  done  in  1870,  bespeaks  a  color  form 
that  is  directed  towards  describing,  more  or  less  literally,  the 
decorative  facts  of  the  subject.  In  regard  to  “wherefrom,”  the 
painting  stands  as  one  of  many  of  Renoir’s  experiments  with 
or  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  color  form  of  other  artists,  in  this 
case  practically  purely  that  of  Delacroix  (e.g.,  Plate  65),  and  it 
is  symptomatic,  indicative,  of  the  general  sort  of  color  effect, 
viz.,  a  rich,  sensuous  warmth — a  prominent  feature  of  Dela¬ 
croix’s  work — that  early  on  attracted  him.  Other  paintings  of 
this  stage,  such  as  “Mile.  Romaine  Lacaux”  (Plate  1),  of  1864, 
“Spring  Bouquet”  (Plate  2),  of  1866,  and  “Diana”  (Plate  3),  of 
1867,  reveal  an  affinity,  especially  in  their  delicacy  and  cool, 
pearly,  silver-gray  tonality,  with  the  color  form  of  Corot  (e.g., 
Plate  66)  and  Boucher  (e.g.,  Plate  69). 

In  these  early  canvases,  Renoir’s  use  of  color  forecasts  only 
to  a  certain  extent  the  sensuous  warmth,  the  delicacy,  and  the 
pearliness  that  was  to  become  characteristically  his.  More  de¬ 
finitively  predictive  of  his  later  color  form  are  such  paintings 
as  “Lise”  (Plate  4)  and  “Alfred  Sisley  and  His  Wife”  (Plate  5), 
both  of  the  late  1860s,  with  the  color  form  in  “Lise,”  in  partic¬ 
ular,  despite  its  closeness  to  its  prototypes  in  the  traditions,  at 
the  very  threshold  of  what  that  color  form  was  to  be  in  its  full 
realization. 

Of  “Lise,”  we  continue  to  ask  our  question:  Wherefrom?  Im¬ 
mediately  springing  to  mind  are  the  paintings  of  Manet  (e.g., 
Plate  6)  and  Courbet  (e.g.,  Plate  67).  As  in  their  canvases,  in 
“Lise”  the  background  green  is  very  much  of  the  foliage;  it  is  a 
color  that  depicts  the  subject  facts.  It  is  illustrative  color,  in 
opposition  to  what  we  would  call  metaphorical  color,  which  is 
the  kind  of  color  that  typifies  Renoir’s  later  paintings.  Here, 
that  is,  the  color  is  factual,  reportorial,  in  contrast  to  the  imag¬ 
inative,  poetical  color  that  comes  to  the  fore  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  Renoir’s  career. 

Another  source  for  Renoir’s  color  form  at  the  beginning  of 
his  development  is  the  Barbizon  School  of  painting,  and  artists 
whose  work  exemplified  some  of  its  main  interests,  including 
the  aforementioned  Corot  and  Courbet  and  also  Diaz  (e.g.,  Plate 
71)  and  Constable  (e.g.,  Plate  70).  For  example,  the  kind  of 
green  Renoir  incorporated  in  “Lise”  is  the  green  of  the  Barbizon 
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painters,  who  had,  in  their  turn,  derived  it  from  the  seven¬ 
teenth-century  Dutch  tradition.  Tike  theirs,  Renoir’s  green  is 
dense  and  opaque,  and,  as  happens  in  Corot,  in  “Lise”  a  dif¬ 
ferent  green  is  used  to  label  each  different  tree. 

Also  Barbizon  in  origin  is  Renoir’s  emphasis  on  light-and- 
dark  contrasts  and  on  the  local  identity  of  the  color,  along  with 
his  use  of  a  scumbling  technique*  that  recalls  effects  of  this 
same  technique  as  it  appears  in  Constable  (e.g.,  Plate  70)  and 
Courbet  (e.g.,  Plate  73).  The  gray  of  the  garments  is  close  in  its 
opaque  density,  in  its  illustrative  function — it  very  much  tells 
of  the  subject  facts — and  in  its  tone  to  the  gray  in  Courbet  (e.g., 
Plate  73)  and  Corot  (e.g.,  Plate  7).  And  the  relationship  between 
the  gray  and  the  green  refers  us  to  the  same  two  artists,  more 
particularly  to  Corot  by  way  of  its  coolness  and  its  silvery  to¬ 
nality.  The  flesh  has  an  earthy,  waxy  surface  and  texture,  as  of 
tallow  or  candle  wax,  that  is  derived  from  Courbet  (e.g.,  Plate 
8),  as  is  the  firm,  compact  density  of  its  color — it  is  not  the 
porous  flesh  of  Seurat  (e.g.,  Plate  75)  nor  the  taut  color  of  the 
Flemings  (e.g.,  Plate  9) — with,  also,  something  of  Manet’s  lu¬ 
minosity  (e.g.,  Plate  77). 

Again  recalling  Corot  is  the  contrast  established  by  Renoir  in 
both  “Lise”  and  “Alfred  Sisley  and  His  Wife”  between  a  solid 
color  volume  in  the  foreground  and  floating,  feathery  areas  in 
the  distance.  This  is  especially  to  be  seen  in  “Alfred  Sisley  and 
His  Wife,”  for  in  “Lise”  the  gray  and  the  green  tend  merely  to 
add  up — this  plus  that — rather  than,  as  happens  in  the  former 
painting,  to  blend  into  a  silver  flow.  With  all  this,  the  black  has 
a  positiveness  and  a  luster  that  stem  from  Velasquez  (e.g.,  Plate 
10),  Courbet  (e.g.,  Plate  8),  and  Manet  (e.g.,  Plate  77)  and,  as 
in  Courbet  and  Velasquez,  is  made  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  overall  compositional  pattern. 

In  “Lise”  the  hat  unit  gives  the  effect  of  having  been  more 
or  less  filled  in  with  the  color  or  paint;  it  is  compartmental, 
contained,  as  in  Florentine  painting  (e.g.,  Plate  98),  although  it 
possesses  a  measure  of  structural  depth  that  is  Renoir’s  own.  It 
has  a  particular  texture  that  contrasts  with  the  texture  of  the 


*The  technique  of  scumbling  is  the  practice  of  applying  a  thin  coat  of  dry,  opaqtie 
color  over  other  colors,  usually  causing  a  softening  or  blurring  of  the  outlines  of  the 
things  depicted. 
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other  color  areas,  but  it  is  still  very  much  a  color  shape,  with 
the  color  labelling,  rather  than  making  up  or  being  one  with, 
the  area  it  occupies.  The  same  is  true  of  the  unit  of  the  collar: 
it  is  more  a  shape  of  color  or  of  paint  than  it  is  an  area  made 
of  color,  and  it,  too,  is  contained.  That  is  to  say,  in  both  units 
the  subject  facts  are  localized  by  the  local  color  and  the  local 
shape.* 

All  of  the  color  units  of  “Lise”  are  related  in  terms  of  their 
patterning  activity,  their  rhythmic  interaction — as  in  the  vertical 
sequence  of  bow,  face,  and  hat  and  in  the  sequence  of  bands 
in  the  striped  dress  that  move  vertically  across  the  lower  part 
of  the  canvas  and  horizontally  up  the  left  side  in  the  background 
foliage,  to  name  but  two  examples.  The  units  are,  that  is,  dec¬ 
orative.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  also  descriptive,  illustrative 
of  the  subject  facts,  with  the  illustrativeness,  as  we  noted,  ac¬ 
centuated  by  the  various  densities  of  the  color  as  it  depicts  the 
waxy  sort  of  flesh,  the  texture  of  the  hat,  etc.,  and  by  the  light- 
and-dark  relationships  of  color  which  thereby  produces  the  in- 
and-out  of  the  foliage,  the  modelling  of  the  volumes  of  face 
and  neck,  and  so  forth. 

Our  findings  about  this  painting  thus  far  can  be  summarized 
in  this  way.  First,  what  was  its  subject,  its  source  in  the  world? 
The  answer  is,  the  girl  Lise.  What  is  its  subject  matter,  i.e.,  that 
which  the  subject  has  become  in  the  artist’s  work,  the  canvas 
before  us?  The  answer  to  that  is  that  the  subject  matter  con¬ 
fronting  us  is  not  far  from  the  subject  that  was — the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  girl,  illustratively  given,  in  the  foreground,  re¬ 
lated  to  a  background  landscape  by  the  particular  use  of  the 
color,  the  patterns,  and  a  series  of  compositional  devices  and 
motifs.  And  the  picture  design?  It  is  one  which  is  expressive  of 
decorative  illustration,  presented  in  terms  of  a  space  compo¬ 
sition  that  consists  of  a  centered  foreground  volume  against  a 
background  setting  that  includes,  on  the  right,  a  window  device. 

The  color  form  of  “Lise”  is  expressive  also,  as  we  remarked 
above,  of  what  stands  as  a  promise  of  Renoir’s  own  color  form 
to  come,  seen  in  the  departures  he  makes  here  from  the  color 


*' This  is  often  the  case  with  primitive  painting,  as  well  as  with  the  early  stages  of  an 
artist’s  development. 
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form  of  his  sources  in  the  traditions  and  in  the  significance  of 
these  departures  as  revealed  by  his  later  work.  For  all  its  kinship 
with  Courbet,  for  instance,  the  flesh  in  “Lise”  partakes  also  of 
a  fresh  tonality  and  a  sense  of  being  lighted  from  within — 
although  in  the  case  of  the  collar  and  its  light  there  is  a  falling 
down  in  this  regard  in  that  the  light  appears  on,  rather  than  in 
or  of,  the  unit — that  are  Renoir’s  own.  And,  for  all  its  kinship 
with  Manet,  the  color  in  the  flesh  has  a  warmth  and  muted  glow 
that  come  from  Renoir  himself. 

One  unit  remains  about  which  we  might  raise  the  question 
of  the  role  it  plays  in  the  color  form  and  in  the  picture  design 
of  a  decorative  illustration  of  volumes  in  space.  This  unit  is  the 
ribbon  that  streams  down  from  the  hat  at  the  left  side  of  the 
face.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  decorative  aspect,  the  ribbon 
clearly  belongs  and  contributes  to  the  color  form,  doing  so  both 
by  the  appeal  of  the  blue  pigment  of  which  it  is  fashioned  and 
by  the  surprise  and  relief  that  blue  provides  in  its  context  of 
generally  somber  colors.  To  the  illustrative  aspect  of  the  picture 
design,  however,  its  contributions  are  less  convincing:  first,  it 
comes  off  more  as  a  series  of  brush  strokes  than  as  a  ribbon  or 
streamer;  and,  second,  it  fails  to  take  its  place  in  the  space 
composition  on  the  same  terms  as  do  the  other  picture  units, 
lacking,  as  it  does,  their  sense  of  definite  location  in  relation  to 
both  the  other  picture  units  and  the  picture  space.  With  all  this, 
it  is,  moreover,  too  assertive  for  the  part  it  is  called  upon  to  fill, 
much  like  an  actor  playing  a  Punch-and-Judy  character  in  a 
play  by  Noel  Coward. 

In  our  pursuit  of  the  form  of  Renoir’s  color  as  a  whole,  we 
have,  with  “Lise,”  seen  wherefrom  the  color  comes,  what  it  be¬ 
comes  at  the  threshold  of  his  career,  and  what  it  forecasts  of 
his  future  tendencies  by  the  way  it  departs  from  its  origins.  Now 
we  shall  see  what  it  becomes  in  the  next  stage — the  work  of  the 
1870s* — using  “The  Source”  (Plate  13),  of  1874  or  1875,  as  our 
main  example. 

Even  the  quickest  of  looks  reveals  that  the  character  of  the 


*For  simplicity,  we  shall  discuss  the  stages  of  Renoir’s  career  in  terms  of  decades,  except 
for  the  final  stage,  which  we  treat  as  including  the  years  from  1900  to  1919. 
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color  form  in  “The  Source”  is  vastly  different  from  that  of 
“Lise.”  Indeed,  from  the  point  of  view  of  color  form,  “Lise”  is, 
in  a  way,  closer  to  the  early  Cezanne  still  life  “Plate  with  Grapes 
and  Peach”  (Plate  78)  than  it  is  to  “The  Source,”  specifically,  in 
what  “Lise”  and  “Plate  with  Grapes  and  Peach”  retain  of  the 
kind,  density,  and  tone  of  color  which  were  derived  from  Cour¬ 
bet  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  “The  Source.” 

It  is  true  that  in  “The  Source”  we  can  find  the  same  individual 
colors  that  occur  in  “Lise.”  There  is,  however,  this  difference 
between  the  two  paintings,  that,  as  against  its  identity  in  “Lise,” 
the  color  form  as  it  appears  in  “The  Source”  is  tempered,  mod¬ 
ified,  even  transformed,  by  an  allover  oneness  of  color  effect, 
a  pervasive,  fluid,  pearly,  ivory,  silvery,  blue-green  tonality. 
Likewise,  the  individual  colors  in  “The  Source”  are  ones  found 
in  Velasquez,  Courbet,  Corot,  etc.,  but  now,  in  the  Renoir,  they 
have  their  own  fluid,  silvery  light  and  a  color  translucency,  a 
clarity,  and  a  limpid  flow. 

In  “The  Source,”  light  patterns  the  color,  as  in  the  floating 
islands  of  light  that  permeate  the  background  area — this  in 
contrast  to  the  literal  pattern  of  light  in,  say,  Claus  (e.g.,  Plate 
81).  This  effect  of  the  light  is  due  very  much  to  Renoir’s  new 
handling  of  paint  in  layers  of  transparent,  fluid  glazes,  and  it 
results  in  there  being  color  pattern  everywhere  and  nowhere, 
so  to  speak,  as  the  color  of  each  area  is  thus  made  to  run  on 
over  into  the  adjacent  color  in  a  manner  and  with  a  consequence 
not  unlike  that  of  the  glazes  in  his  son’s,  Jean  Renoir’s,  pottery 
(e.g.,  Plate  28).* 

In  “The  Source”  and  other  works  of  this  period,  the  delicate, 
floating  color  takes  nothing  away  from  the  sense  of  conviction 
expressed  in  the  textures  and  the  space  relationships,  both  of 
which  convey  a  subtle  sense  of  actuality.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
case  of  “Lise,”  wherein  the  sense  of  actuality  is,  to  a  certain 
degree,  achieved  by  what  is  suggested  of  the  meaning  of  what 
we  know  elsewhere,  i.e.,  by  the  illustrative  facts.  In  “The  Source” 
the  color  volumes  are  delicately  structural,  with  the  interplay 


*As  a  young  man,  Renoir  had  worked  in  both  Limoges  and  Sevres  at  decorating  china, 
and,  while  a  student  at  the  Beaux  Arts,  he  earned  money  decorating  window  shades. 
The  techniques  required  for  these  handicrafts  reappear  in,  or  at  least  correspond  to, 
the  delicate  color  glazing  that  emerges  in  “The  Source.” 
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of  light  and  dark  making  for  a  fluid  sequence  of  delicately 
weighty  volumes  subtly  differentiated  in  their  textures  by  the 
variations  in  the  quality  of  the  color.  The  treatment  of  the  trans¬ 
parent  stuffs  derives  from  Goya  (e.g.,  Plate  1 1)  and,  already  at 
Renoir’s  early  stage,  is  produced  by  color  relationships  un¬ 
impeded  by  a  feeling  of  the  paint  (a  feeling  frequently  occurring 
in  Goya)  that  would  diminish  the  sense  of  complete  conviction. 

Further  in  contrast  to  “Lise”  and  to  the  work  of  the  ’60s  in 
general,  Renoir’s  color  form  of  the  ’70s,  as  illustrated  in  “The 
Source,”  has  a  fresher  tonality,  a  higher  key.  In  addition,  it  is 
more  delicate,  and  it  is  more  delicately  enriched  by  color  chords.* 
Comparing  the  handling  of  the  flesh  color  or  the  greens  in 
these  two  paintings,  we  see,  as  we  noted  above,  that  color  is 
used  relatively  straightforwardly  in  “Lise”  to  say  subject  facts, 
while  in  “The  Source”  the  many  colors  blend  into  an  ivory- 
green  and  an  ivory-pink-lavender  that  say  picture  facts,  doing 
so  in  terms  of  a  color  form  that  partakes  of  closely  harmonizing, 
cool  blues,  greens,  and  ivories,  with  a  gentle  obbligato  of  a  few 
punctuating  accents  of  warm  reds.  In  “Lise”  the  punctuations 
are  of  black  and  are  more  obvious  in  their  function. 

Thus,  of  “Lise”  we  could  say  that  in  it  Renoir  uses  several 
instruments,  each  of  which  tends  to  be  heard  separately,  al¬ 
though  all  play  in  the  same  key,  with  the  exception  of  the  blue 
of  the  streamer,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  bit  out  of  tune  with  the 
rest.  In  “The  Source”  the  color  form,  yes,  serves  the  illustrative 
aspect  very  fully,  but  it  does  so  more  imaginatively  and  more 
subtly,  and  it  contributes  to  the  decorative  aspect  with  a  richer 
content  of  sensuousness.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  more  expressive, 
and  more  subtly  expressive — explain  it  if  you  can — of  the  flow 
of  the  space,  the  pose  of  the  figure,  the  atmospheric  outdoor 
feeling  of  the  scene,  all  of  which  features  are  qualified  by  such 
pervasive  broad  human  values  as  fluidity,  gentleness,  subtlety, 
floating  movement,  grace,  and  a  sense  of  actuality,  with  the 
effect  of  the  whole  coming  largely  from  the  color  and  its  re¬ 
lationships  to  the  “what”  and  the  “how”  of  the  painting. 


*By  color  chords  we  mean  small  painted  areas  in  which  two  adjacent  colors  overflow 
each  other’s  boundary.  The  colors  are  not  mixed  or  blended,  but  are  intermingled  and, 
because  of  this,  tend  to  impart  a  subtlety  and  a  richness  to  the  color  quality. 
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What  we  have  seen  so  far  of  the  general  character  of  Renoir’s 
color  form  in  “The  Source”  is  evident  also  in  other  works  of 
the  ’70s.  In  “Torso”  (Plate  15),  of  the  mid  ’70s,  for  instance,  we 
find,  again,  limpid  glazes  over  a  now-made-delicate  Courbet- 
esque  substructure,  a  Goyaesque  transparency  in  the  painting 
of  the  textiles,  and  a  one-piece  effect  of  the  picture  areas,  with 
accents  of  red  and  black  coming  in  to  enliven  the  color.  The 
color  form  of  “Henriot  Family”  (Plate  76),  of  the  early  ’70s,  is 
marked  by  the  fresh,  light,  filmy,  silvery  floating  color  of  the 
Barbizon  School  as  adapted  by  Renoir  in  “Lise,”  but  now  given 
an  added  delicacy  by  the  sous-bois  effect  of  the  sifted  light.  Also 
brought  in  is  the  color  compactness  of  Courbet  (e.g.,  Plate  67), 
especially  evident  in  the  greens.  Again,  this  Courbetesque  effect 
is  in  solution,  as  it  is  infused  with  a  Renoir  sort  of  delicacy 
through  the  incorporation  of  pastel  colors  into  the  color  sub¬ 
stance,  a  manner  of  doing  Renoir  learned  from  the  eighteenth- 
century  French  tradition,  in  particular,  Fragonard  (e.g.,  Plate 
83),  whose  work  in  the  Louvre  Renoir  knew  well.  There  is  from 
Manet  (e.g.,  Plate  79)  the  incorporation  of  large,  compositionally 
active  areas  of  light  and  black,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  economy 
of  means  displayed  in  the  few  patterning  color  touches  that 
serve  to  draw  out  the  folds  in  the  garments.  But,  once  more, 
these  are  infused  with  a  delicacy  of  touch  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  French,  this  time,  perhaps,  Watteau  (e.g.,  Plate  68). 

Another  painting  whose  color  form  exemplifies  Renoir  of  the 
’70s  is  “Girl  with  Jump  Rope”  (Plate  17),  of  1875.  Here,  once 
more,  we  find  the  positive  interjection  of  the  eighteenth-century 
French  pastel  elements,  adapted  to  Renoir’s  own  rendering  of 
color  chords,  the  Goyaesque  use  of  color  to  portray  the  textiles 
(e.g.,  Plate  11),  and  the  subtle,  color-made  sheet-like  space  of 
the  setting,  derived,  as  before,  from  Manet  (e.g.,  Plate  6)  and 
Velasquez  (e.g.,  Plate  23),  with  Velasquez,  especially,  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  form  of  the  picture  as  a  whole — as  he  does  to  many 
Renoirs  of  this  period,  such  as  “The  Dancer”  (Plate  16),  of  1874, 
and  “Mile  Durand-Ruel”  (Plate  18),  of  1876. 

In  “Woman  Crocheting”  (Plate  21),  of  1876,  the  heaviness  of 
Courbet’s  color  is  gone,  while  the  essence  of  its  firmness  has 
been  retained  in  the  gently  structural  color  of  the  face.  The 
compartmental  color  seen  in  “Lise”  has  been  replaced  by  color 
that  flows  over  the  boundaries  of  subject  units  and  by  an  allover 
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color  vibration  that  nevertheless  organizes  in  a  definite  pattern 
of  light  and  dark  areas,  recalling  Manet  (e.g.,  Plate  77). 

The  large  focussing  of  light  on  the  face  and  the  fichu,  which 
is  reminiscent  of  Vermeer’s  use  of  light  in  “The  Lace  Maker” 
(Plate  20),  is  the  keynote  of  the  color  design  in  “Woman  Cro¬ 
cheting.”  Along  with  this  accentuation  of  the  light  is  a  use  of 
color  chords  that  gives  rise  to  an  enrichment  of  the  color  worthy 
of  Titian  (e.g.,  Plate  25)  or  Tintoretto  (e.g.,  Plate  27)  and  a 
delicacy  brought  about  by  the  injection  of  an  eighteenth-century 
French  type  of  lightness  and  pearliness,  with,  again,  Goya  in 
the  textiles  and  a  Velasquez-Manet  depth  of  luster  in  the  darks 
and  in  the  patterning  patches  in  the  fichu. 

Color  in  this  painting  is  far  from  being  used  as  a  label,  i.e., 
simply  to  say  the  subject,  but,  rather,  the  subject  was  used  to 
say  what  color  can  say.  And,  while  the  illustrative  aspect  is  ade¬ 
quately  served  by  the  color,  such  qualities  as  delicacy,  gentle¬ 
ness,  subtle  drama,  poised  movement  are  all  much  more  than 
adequately  expressed  by,  indeed,  are  intrinsic  to,  the  color,  both 
by  virtue  of  its  own  characteristics  and  by  virtue  of  its  relation¬ 
ships.* 

Other  paintings  in  which  we  recognize  the  general  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Renoir’s  color  form  of  the  ’70s,  with  varying  degrees 
of  prominence  of  one  characteristic  over  the  others,  include 
“Two  Women  in  the  Park”  (Plate  80),  of  1875,  “Luncheon” 
(Plate  85),  of  1876,  “Mile  Durand-Ruel”  (Plate  18),  of  1876,  and 
“Madame  Charpentier  and  Fier  Children”  (Plate  82),  of  1878. 
In  these  we  again  find  the  pearly,  silvery  ivory-blue-green  and 
the  fresh  luminosity,  both  enriched  by  a  variety  of  transferred 
values  from  painting  to  painting:  in  the  flesh  of  “Two  Women 
in  the  Park,”  for  instance,  it  is  transferred  values  of  ceramic;  in 
that  of  “Mile  Durand-Ruel,”  it  is  transferred  values  of  porcelain 
or  mother-of-pearl.  In  all  of  these,  as  against  the  dull  papier- 
mache  or  wax  of  the  flesh  in  “Lise,”  there  is  now  a  richer  vo¬ 
cabulary,  a  richer  “what”  and  a  more  subtle  “how,”  a  more  subtle 
use  of  the  color  borrowed  from  the  traditions — for  instance, 
the  color  of  the  Barbizon  painters  (e.g.,  Plate  86),  Manet  (e.g., 


*This  is  an  example  of  what  we  mean  when  we  refer  to  the  expression  of  broad  human 
qualities  in  terms  of  the  qualities  of  the  medium  and  represents  a  significant  leap 
forward  in  this  respect  from  the  case  of  “Lise.” 
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Plate  6),  and  Pissarro  (e.g.,  Plate  87)  for  “Two  Women  in  the 
Park”;  that  of  Lancret  (e.g.,  Plate  30)  and  Boucher  (e.g.,  Plate 
69)  for  “Mile  Durand-Ruel”;  that  of  Chardin  (e.g.,  Plate  33)  for 
“Luncheon” — with  the  delicate  essence  of  color  and  space  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  color  volume  (in  contradistinction  to  what  occurs 
in,  for  example,  de  Chirico  [e.g.,  Plate  88],  who  makes  use  of 
volumes  to  bring  out  the  space)  and  the  cool  tonality  of  the 
Barbizon  painters  pepped  up  by  accents  of  light  and  of  red. 

Indeed,  as  Renoir  progressed  through  the  ’70s,  his  color  form 
continued  to  gain  in  richness.  This  was  due,  in  part,  to  the 
increasing  interest  he  took  in  the  work  of  his  contemporaries, 
the  Impressionists,  many  of  whom  were  his  friends.  He  quickly 
grasped  the  significance  and  possibilities  of  their  innovations, 
and  their  influence  gradually  uprooted,  superseded,  or  modi¬ 
fied  the  influence  of  the  old  masters  and  of  Courbet.  Renoir, 
however,  developed  his  own  vision  and,  correspondingly,  his 
own  color  form  as  he  experimented  with  the  technique  of  Im¬ 
pressionism,*  specifically,  with  its  method  of  applying  un¬ 
blended  dabs  of  color  for  an  overall  color-light  atmospheric 
vibration,  or  what  is  called  chromo-luminosity. 

In  Renoir  of  the  ’70s,  all  the  Impressionists’  features  are  in 
evidence,  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  run-of-the-mill  critics 
and  art  historians,  happening  upon  that  bit  of  evidence,  classify 
Renoir  as  just  one  more  Impressionist.  But  the  fact  is  Renoir 
went  far  beyond  Impressionism.  He  did  not  simply  follow  its 
code,  but  used  what  the  Impressionists  had  to  offer  as  a  means 
to  expressing  his  own  interests,  which  embraced  much  more 
than  the  effect  of  sunlight  upon  color.  And,  in  accord  with  these 
interests,  the  qualities  afforded  by  the  Impressionist  method, 
such  as  color  luminosity  and  color  sparkle,  not  only  acquired 
in  Renoir  a  greater  sensuousness  and  richness  and  subtlety,  but 
became  embedded  in  color  units  of  a  degree  of  structural  sub¬ 
stantiality  not  found  in  the  general  run  of  Impressionist  work. 


*The  Impressionist  manner  of  doing  and  its  characteristics  as  a  tradition  are  discussed 
in  some  detail  in  our  essay  “The  Form  of  Seurat’s  ‘The  Models,’  ”  op.  cit.,  pp  15—21. 
Briefly,  in  Impressionism  the  dominant  color  of  a  unit  or  area  is  broken  into  a  pattern 
of  small  juxtaposed,  contrasting  dabs  or  color  chords  that  remain  more  or  less  on  the 
surface  rather  than  entering  into  the  unit’s  or  area’s  substance,  as  happens  in  the 
Venetians  by  way  of  their  glazing  technique  (e.g.,  Plate  25). 
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A  comparison  of  the  bushes  in  “Two  Women  in  the  Park”  (Plate 
80)  or  in  “Pourville”  (Plate  84),  of  1878,  for  instance,  with  the 
foliage  in  “Lise”  (Plate  4)  shows  a  growth  by  way  of  Renoir’s 
use  of  Impressionism,  but  a  growth  qualified  by  the  creativeness 
of  that  use,  as  is  made  evident  by  comparing  these  same  bushes 
with  the  trees  in  Sisley’s  “River  Scene  with  Ducks”  (Plate  90)  or 
by  comparing  “Mile  Durand-Ruel”  (Plate  18),  wherein  the  stripes 
of  the  dress  are  of  its  substance,  with  Monet’s  “Girl  and  Dog” 
(Plate  31),  wherein  the  stripes  of  the  dress  are  on  the  depicted 
garment.  Nor  is  it  to  be  said  that  these  Renoirs  are,  for  such 
distinctive  characteristics,  simply  better  Impressionist  paintings, 
for  they  are  not  trying  to  be  Impressionist  paintings:  they  are 
a  more  structural  kind  of  painting. 

In  the  late  ’70s  something  else  happened  that  had  a  tremen¬ 
dous  effect  on  Renoir’s  subsequent  work  as  a  whole  and,  cor¬ 
respondingly,  on  his  color  form.  This  was  his  decision  to  travel 
to  Italy  and  North  Africa — a  decision  that  grew  out  of  his  feeling 
that  he  had  gotten  himself  into  a  rut  and  needed  to  refresh  his 
vision  by  changing  his  surroundings.  And,  in  fact,  at  this  time, 
in  particular  in  1879,  his  color  form — which  before  then  was 
described  by  a  gentleness,  a  fluidity,  a  subtlety,  a  velvety  depth 
and  texture,  as  epitomized  in  “Pourville”  (Plate  84) — reached 
the  edge  and  went  overboard,  becoming  soft,  fuzzy,  diffused, 
woozy,  over-pretty  of  surface,  superficial,  and  sentimentally  il¬ 
lustrative,  as,  for  example,  in  “Lady  at  the  Piano”  (Plate  38), 
although  these  effects  had  crept  into  such  earlier  pictures  as 
“Madame  Henriot”  (Plate  35),  of  1876.  Appearing  in  the  late 
’70s,  too,  was  a  new  color  note,  a  lavender,  which  was  derived 
from  the  Impressionist  use  of  lavender  in  the  shadows  and  was 
incorporated  by  Renoir  more  prominently  in  the  paintings  of 
1879,  for  example,  “The  Mussel  Gatherers”  (Plate  37),  than  in 
those  of  1878.  In  these  canvases,  it  serves  further  to  soften  the 
color  relationships  and  the  character  of  the  color  form  as  a 
whole. 

Also  contributing  to  the  degeneration  of  Renoir’s  color  form 
during  this  period  of  his  career  were  his  efforts  to  incorporate 
in  his  paintings  all  the  richness  and  delicacy  and  flow  of  color 
humanly  possible.  As  is  usually  the  case  when  qualities  are  sought 
for  their  own  sake,  it  became  a  matter  of  overdoing  the  surface 
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effects  at  the  expense  of  the  expressive  substance,  a  matter,  that 
is,  of  getting  caught  up  in  doing  over  and  over  again,  each  time 
with  more  intensity  but  less  consequence,  what  had  initially 
yielded  a  desired  result.  To  escape  the  rut  he  thus  dug  for 
himself,  Renoir,  in  1881,  began  the  series  of  travels  that  took 
him  to  Italy,  Algeria,  Southern  France,  Brittany,  Guernsey  and 
Jersey.  In  Italy,  he  studied  classical  sculpture,  the  work  of  the 
Florentines  and  the  Venetians,  and  early  frescoes,  including 
those  of  Pompeii,  which  strongly  impressed  him.  In  Algiers,  he 
discovered  new  effects  of  light  and  color,  which  he  described 
in  words  to  this  effect:  “The  magic  of  the  sun  transmutes  the 
palm  trees  into  gold;  the  water  rolls  out  diamonds,  and  ordinary 
men  appear  as  if  they  were  magic.” 

As  a  result  of  these  sojourns,  there  emerges  in  Renoir’s  career 
a  period,  practically  spanning  the  entire  decade  of  the  ’80s,  that 
stands  as  a  digression  from  the  otherwise  relatively  consistent 
line  of  his  development.  It  is  a  period  marked  by  the  use  of 
experimentation  as  a  kind  of  self-discipline  and  by  the  infusion 
of  new  intensities  of  light  into  the  color,  producing  an  expres¬ 
sive  departure  that  we  have  referred  to  in  The  Art  of  Renoir*  as 
his  “exotic  interlude.” 

What  his  color  form  became  in  the  ’80s  was  already  on  the 
way  in  some  pictures  of  1879  and  1880,  for  instance,  the  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  “Puncheon”  (Plate  85),  “Plead  of  Margot” 
(Plate  41),  and  “Guernsey”  (Plate  92).  On  the  whole,  “Guernsey” 
could  be  said  to  be  at  the  crossroads  between  the  ’70s  and  the 
’80s.  The  blue-dominated  area  to  the  left  has  something  of  the 
color  flow  of  the  ’70s,  but  is  sharply  confronted  by  the  dry, 
higher  key  color  on  the  right,  with,  however,  unification  brought 
about  by  the  allover  permeation  of  the  light.  In  “Head  of  Mar¬ 
got”  we  recognize  the  earlier  shimmer  of  the  70s,  here  cast  as 
a  setting  against  which  the  one-piece,  brightly  illuminated,  ce¬ 
ramic-like  flesh  is  played,  with  the  unity  achieved,  in  part,  by 
way  of  a  tapestry  effect  to  which  the  shimmer  contributes. 

A  typical  example  of  the  early  part  of  Renoir’s  work  of  the 
’80s  is  “Mother  and  Child”  (Plate  19),  of  1881,  which  more  or 
less  fully  embodies  the  characteristics  that  identify  and  set  his 


*Op.  cit.,  p.  77. 
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color  form  of  this  period  of  his  career  apart.  These  include:  a 
tighter  outline  than  was  in  evidence  earlier,  resulting  in  a  stronger 
patterning  effect  of  the  color  areas;  exotic  color  and  texture; 
color  that  has  become  dry,  vivid,  even  more  high-key  than  in 
the  Impressionists;  reds  that  are  hot  rather  than,  as  previously, 
warm  or  mellow;  and  a  new  use  of  red  as  a  dominant  element 
in  the  picture  statement — this  in  contrast  to  its  earlier  mani¬ 
festation  as  unobtrusive  accents  in  a  cool  color  ensemble,  as  in 
“Lise”  (Plate  4) — for  example,  as  a  red  color  theme  played  against 
a  blue  one  in  “Mother  and  Child,”  with  the  red  serving  to  hold 
the  mother  and  child  in.  In  this  latter  picture,  too,  the  surface, 
though  more  thickly  painted,  retains  the  rich  contents  of  color 
chords  and  the  translucency  of  the  ’70s. 

“Sailor  Boy”  (Plate  29),  of  1883,  is  another  work  in  which 
Renoir’s  color  form  is  still  more  or  less  in  transition.  The  figure 
is  dominated  by  blue,  which  recalls  the  ’70s,  and  there  are  inter¬ 
penetrating  colors,  also  of  the  ’70s,  but  now  with  more  reds 
among  the  blues.  Recurring  also  is  the  sheetlike  setting  like  that 
we  saw  earlier  in  “Girl  with  Jump  Rope”  (Plate  17),  but  in  the 
present  incarnation  it  is  infused  with  transferred  values  of  a 
rich  Oriental  rug.  The  “islands  of  light”  of  the  ’70s  have  become 
shaped  patches  that  knit  the  surface  together.  As  for  the  color, 
it  is  drier,  harder,  and,  in  the  flesh,  its  texture  is  as  of  rough 
china.  And  light  saturates  the  flesh,  lending  it  a  one-piece  effect 
that  is  startling  in  its  luminosity. 

As  Renoir  ventured  further  into  the  ’80s,  his  color  expression 
crystallizes  into  the  form  of  that  stage  of  his  development — 
though  not  for  that  does  it  become  repetitive — with  the  exotic 
color  and  texture  noted  in  “Sailor  Boy”  growing  more  and  more 
prominent  as  a  feature  of  the  paintings.  In  “Woman  with  Fan” 
(Plate  43),  of  1886,  for  instance,  there  is  an  obvious  effect  of 
Italy’s  museums  and  of  nature’s  own  color  and  light  as  Renoir 
had  encountered  it  in  sun-drenched  North  Africa.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Florentines  is  also  present,  as  in  the  sharply  linear 
definition  of  contained  areas  arranged  in  a  pattern  of  color 
compartments  (e.g.,  Plate  42),  as  well  as  in  the  smooth  rendering 
of  one-piece  color  volumes,  a  feature  borrowed  from  classical 
sculpture’s  smooth,  silky  surface  and  fluid,  clean-cut  outline 
(e.g.,  Plate  44)  and  from  Ingres  (e.g.,  Plate  12),  whose  work 
Renoir  knew  and  admired.  “The  Bathers”  (Plate  94),  of  1887, 
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also  shows  the  influence  of  sculpture,  this  time  such  sculpture 
as  that  of  the  seventeenth-century  fountain  in  Versailles  by 
Girardon  (Plate  89).  The  effect  of  early  Italian  fresco  painting, 
for  example,  the  work  of  Giotto  (e.g.,  Plate  46),  makes  itself  felt 
in  the  dry,  fresh  color  sparkle.  Pompeiian  frescos  contribute 
the  terra  cotta  hue  that  appears  at  this  time  and  that  produces 
a  different  color  effect  from  that  of  the  mellow  reds  of  earlier 
canvases.  And  all  these  features  are  merged  with,  qualified  by, 
and  qualifying  what  Renoir  had  absorbed  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career  from  the  eighteenth-century  French  artists  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Louvre  that  fitted  in  so  well  with  his  interest  and 
feelings — namely,  the  cool  delicacy  of  the  pastel  colors  of  such 
painters  as  Boucher  (e.g.,  Plate  96)  and  Fragonard  (e.g.,  Plate 
97),  the  decorativeness  of  early  tapestries  (e.g.,  Plate  100),  the 
tapestry-like  settings,  and  the  delicately  hard,  china-like  color 
texture  and  stress  put  on  the  shape  of  individual  units  seen  in 
Boucher,  for  example  “Madame  de  Pompadour”  (Plate  69).* 
And  each  of  these  influences — the  Florentines,  the  early  frescos, 
the  sculpture,  the  tapestries,  the  eighteenth-century  French — 
are  now  given  an  Oriental  character  by  Renoir’s  incorporation 
of  exotic  orange-reds  and  acid  greens  and  yellows. 

The  importance  of  Renoir’s  color  form  of  the  ’80s  lies  less  in 
what  he  achieved  with  it  than  in  what  it  contributed  to,  as  it 
was  absorbed  by,  his  color  form  as  a  whole.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  rivulets  that  runs  into,  feeds,  and  expands  the  main  stream, 
even  though  this  rivulet  reached  the  stream  from  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  its  sources,  namely,  Delacroix,  Courbet,  Co¬ 
rot,  Manet,  and  the  Impressionists.  For  it  was  part  of  Renoir’s 
temperament  that  whatever  came  his  way  that  he  could  possibly 
use  he  did  use,  or  at  least  experimented  with  until  he  could 
merge  elements  of  it  into  what  was  already  his. 

Renoir’s  ability  to  use  whatever  came  his  way  is  evident  in  his 
work  of  the  ’80s  with  respect  not  only  to  the  material  he  dis¬ 
covered  during  his  travels,  but  also  to  what  he  learned  as  a 
result  of  his  friendship,  short-lived  though  it  was  (from  about 
1880  to  1884),  with  Cezanne. t  The  effect  of  this  association 


*C/.,  Renoir’s  “Garden  Scene”  (Plate  101). 

tSee  his  sketch  “Bust  of  Paul  Cezanne”  (Plate  32),  of  1880. 
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with  Cezanne  was,  as  is  natural,  pronounced  at  first  and  re¬ 
mained  pronounced  in  a  number  of  paintings  of  the  mid  and 
late  ’80s,  for  example,  “Three  Pears”  (Plate  95),  “  Grape  Gath¬ 
erers  Resting”  (Plate  93),  “Summer”  (Plate  48),  “Pigeon  House” 
(Plate  49),  “Washerwoman  and  Baby”  (Plate  51),  and  “The 
Washerwomen”  (Plate  52).  In  “Washerwoman  and  Baby,”  which 
was  painted  in  1887,  the  color  form  is  that  of  the  ’80s — it  has 
the  orangy  reds  and  the  lavender,  the  Boucher  sort  of  pearly 
smoothness,  the  silky  surface  of  sculpture,  the  compartmen- 
tality,  the  dry  sparkle  of  fresco  painting — but  it  now  fulfills  a 
new  function,  serves  a  new  interest,  a  new  theme,  as  it  becomes 
embedded  in  a  new  technique — typical  of  the  work  of  Cezanne 
(e.g.,  Plate  115)  of  patterning  patches  of  brush  strokes  which 
act  as  planes  that  build  up  areas  into  volumes.  We  see  this 
technique  in  Renoir  in,  for  instance,  the  striated  patches  of  more 
or  less  angular  facets  that  construct  the  volumes  in  “Portrait  of 
Mme  Renoir”  (Plate  50),  of  1885. 

These  patches  that  come  into  Renoir’s  color  form  are  very 
different  from  the  fluid  “islands”  in  the  earlier  canvases,  as  in 
“Sailor  Boy”  (Plate  29),  yet  they  still  bear  a  certain  affinity  to 
them.  This  time,  however,  they  are  directed  towards  serving 
Renoir’s  increasingly  engrossing  interest  in  volumes  made  of 
color,  in  contrast  to  volumes  made  of  light-and-dark  modelling 
and  of  paint,  such  as  we  saw  in  “Lise”  (Plate  4).  And  with  this 
new  technique,  Renoir  takes  a  further  major  step  away  from 
illustrative  color,  i.e.,  color  used  as  a  label  for  identifying  subject 
facts,  and  towards  color  used  as  the  structure  of  the  picture 
units,  used,  that  is,  to  define  their  meaning  as  volumes.  He  is, 
indeed,  well  on  his  way  to  what  his  color  form  is  and  achieves 
in  the  later  and  the  latest  stages  of  his  development,  when  color 
takes  complete  command  of  the  picture  situation  and  is  the 
thing  in  terms  of  which  he  conceives  its  every  part  and  aspect. 

The  transformation  of  Renoir’s  color  form  from  that  of  the 
’80s  to  that  of  the  ’90s  occurred  gradually.  There  are  intimations 
of  what  it  was  to  become  in  such  paintings  of  the  late  ’80s  as 
“Mont  Ste-Victoire”  (Plate  91),  of  1889,  wherein  he  began  to 
recapture  the  fluidity  and  mellowness  of  the  ’70s,  but  trans¬ 
muted  into  a  color  suffusion,  and  to  cast  it  into  the  matter  of 
the  ’80s — such  matter  as  the  pearly  colors  seen  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  the  orangy  reds  infused  into  the  foreground  area, 
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and  the  Cezannesque  facets  incorporated  into  the  mountain. 
That  is  to  say,  the  “how”  is  of  the  70s,  the  “what”  is  of  the  ’80s, 
and  the  “why,”  i.e.,  the  new  interest  in  color-made  volumes,  is 
of  the  ’90s.  Thus  is  the  color  form  also  new. 

Let  us  summarize  the  preceding  observations  by  following 
Renoir’s  shifting  interest  in  a  few  of  his  paintings  from  the  ’80s 
to  the  ’90s.  In  “Girl  with  Sleeve”  (Plate  40),  we  find  a  clear-cut 
example  of  the  ’80s  color  form — an  intense  luminosity,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Cezanne,  the  rough-china  texture,  and  so  on.  “Girl 
with  Basket  of  Fish”  (Plate  56)  and  “Girl  with  Basket  of  Oranges” 
(Plate  57),  both  of  1889,  are  transitional:  the  characteristics  of 
the  ’80s  color  are  tempered  by  the  resurgence  of  the  70s  mel¬ 
lowness  and  fluidity.  Of  the  early  ’90s  are  “Girl  in  Profile”  (Plate 
58)  and  “Two  Girls  Reading”  (Plate  102),  both  of  1892,  and 
“Girl  with  Hat”  (Plate  59),  of  1893,  in  all  of  which  the  color  is 
more  mellow,  the  outline  more  fluid  and  gentle  than  before; 
and,  while  the  acid  greens  and  orangy  reds  are  still  in  evidence, 
the  reds  have  become  intermingled  with  the  other  colors. 

The  changing  role  played  by  the  color  red  through  the  course 
of  Renoir’s  career  provides  something  of  a  metaphor  or  a  play 
within  a  play  that  illuminates  his  whole  color  story.  Its  odyssey 
began  in  the  70s,  where  it  appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  form 
of  accent  notes,  continued  through  the  ’80s  as  it  underwent  a 
gradual  transformation  into  a  theme  of  overtones  that  imparts 
an  orangy  cast  to  the  color  form,  and  then,  in  the  ’90s,  moved 
to  new  regions  with  its  metamorphosis  into  a  warm  rose  that 
mingles  with  and  permeates  the  other  colors.  From  this  point 
on  the  red  asserts  itself  as  the  dominant  note  in  a  rich,  multi¬ 
colored,  rose  suffusion, .  .  .  la  vie  en  rose  of  Renoir’s  color  form — 
and  so  we  come  to  “Noirmoutier”  (Plate  105),  of  1892,  “Picnic” 
(Plate  104),  of  1893,  “Woman  with  Glove”  (Plate  34),  “Girl  with 
Yellow  Cape”  (Plate  39),  and  “Nude  in  Brook”  (Plate  14),  all 
three  of  1895,  and  “The  Artist’s  Family”  (Plate  36),  of  1896. 

Two  exceptions  to  the  progression  of  Renoir’s  color  devel¬ 
opment  might  here  be  mentioned.  These  are  “Reclining  Nude” 
(Plate  106),  of  1897,  which  reverts  to  the  color  form  of  the  ’80s 
and  shows  up  Boucher  by  showing  what  Boucher  could  have 
done  had  he  known  how  to  embed  his  color  in  the  structure  of 
the  picture  units  ( cf .,  e.g.,  Plate  96),  and  “Bathers  in  the  Forest” 
(Plate  108),  of  c.  1897,  which  owes  a  number  of  its  features  to 
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the  ’80s,  especially  its  iridescence,  but  restates  them  with  a  richer 
color  vocabulary. 

As  Renoir  went  on  to  the  latest  stage  of  his  career,  the  stage 
beyond  1900,  further  growth  is  evident  especially  in  three  as¬ 
pects  of  the  color.  First,  there  is  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
color’s  decorative  appeal.  Secondly,  color  is  more  full-bodied, 
structurally  deeper,  more  expressive  of  the  qualities  of  things 
and  of  the  traditions.  And,  finally,  color  is  still  more  organically 
used.  For  color  is,  in  the  fullest  and  deepest  sense,  the  identity 
of  the  picture  expression,  the  thing  in  terms  of  which  the  design 
was  conceived  and  the  picture  organized.  As  against  its  earlier 
function  as  a  solo  instrument  in  a  chamber  group,  the  role  of 
color  has  become  as  the  entire  instrumentation  of  a  full  sym¬ 
phonic  orchestra,  in  which  many  contrasting  color  instruments 
blend  together  as  they  are  set  against  each  other. 

The  color  form  is  new  in  what  it  is  and  achieves,  and  yet  it 
also  retains  essentials  of  what  Renoir  had  found  valid  before, 
with  its  characteristics  revealing  its  birth,  its  infancy  and  child¬ 
hood,  its  adolescence,  and  its  various  steps  towards  ultimate 
maturity.  Thus,  in  “Woman  in  Muslin  Dress”  (Plate  53),  of  1918, 
painted  fifty  years  after  “Lise,”  we  meet  the  same  sort  of  window 
device,  as  well  as  a  similar  use  of  color  for  saying  bulk  and 
pattern  and  drama  and  for  specifying  the  illustrative  identity 
of  each  picture  unit:  it  is  a  green  sash,  a  yellow  hat,  and  so  forth. 
Courbet’s  firmness  (e.g.,  Plate  8)  is  here,  but  in  solution,  and  so 
is  Corot’s  floating  filminess  (e.g.,  Plate  1 10).  From  Manet’s  work 
(e.g.,  Plate  77),  to  which  “Lise”  owes  so  much,  again  come  the 
patterns  of  the  brush  work  and  the  luminosity,  but  given  over 
in  this  canvas  to  different  matter  and  enacting  different  rela¬ 
tionships  and,  therefore,  bringing  about  a  new  form.  From 
Delacroix,  to  whom  Renoir  was  so  close  in  1870,  he  derives,  as 
before,  the  sensuousness,  and  now  also  the  luxurious  decora¬ 
tiveness,  of  Delacroix’s  “Women  of  Algiers”  (Plate  65),  carried, 
however,  to  a  higher  degree,  but  minus  the  literalness  of  De¬ 
lacroix  and  plus  the  juicy  fluidity  that  was  Renoir’s  own  in  the 
’70s.  From  the  ’70s,  too,  he  retains  both  the  glazes,  the  “islands,” 
remade  to  embody  more  solid  volumes,  and  the  one-color  dom¬ 
inance,  with  a  pervasive  warm,  golden  red  replacing  the  earlier 
cool  blue  and  with  an  added  effulgence  brought  about  by  the 
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inclusion  of  many  colors.  Goya’s  filmy  textiles  (e.g.,  Plate  11) 
recur,  but  are  rendered  with  less  literalness  and  more  by  way 
of  color.  And  the  color  of  the  Impressionists  {e.g.,  Plate  90)  has 
been  re-adapted  to  the  more  fluid  color  blending  in  evidence 
in  this  latest  phase. 

Renoir’s  new  color  form  brings  with  it  an  array  of  transferred 
values — -jewels,  flames,  flowers,  etc. — that  reflect  the  immense 
richness  of  his  work  in  this  last  stage  of  his  development.  The 
gentle  color  flow  of  the  ’70s  has,  in  “Woman  in  Muslin  Dress,” 
become  a  flow  of  color  volumes  that  move  on  and  into  space, 
and  the  window  effect  of  Tintoretto  (e.g.,  Plate  27)  is  recast  to 
Renoir’s  own  design,  so  that  the  detached  motifs  which  in  Tin¬ 
toretto  set  up  a  staccato  rhythm  of  dynamic,  contrasting  picture 
units  become  in  Renoir  floating  color  units  that  are  one  with 
the  color-volume  flow. 

The  late  color  form  as  seen  in  “Woman  in  Muslin  Dress”  also 
draws  some  of  its  matter  from  the  exotic  interlude  of  the  ’80s, 
for  instance,  the  high-key  tonality  and  the  exotic  character  of 
the  reds,  the  yellows,  and  the  greens.  Likewise  is  there  a  con¬ 
tinuing  inclusion  of  such  qualities  from  the  eighteenth-century 
French  tradition  as  its  color  delicacy,  its  appeal  of  the  surface, 
its  overall  tapestry-like  knitting  together  of  picture  elements. 
But  the  eighteenth-century  French  pearliness  and  sensuous  flow 
that  earlier  on  were  given  starring  roles,  so  to  speak,  are  now 
submerged  in  the  depths  of  a  predominating  Venetian-derived 
structure. 

From  the  ’90s,  the  latest  color  form  takes  over  Renoir’s  own 
recaptured  color  fluidity  and  looser  handling  of  the  means.  And 
it  incorporates  what  he  absorbed  of  the  warm,  red  tonality,  the 
let-go  of  color  swirls,  and  the  voluptuousness  of  Rubens  (e.g., 
Plate  24)  and  Delacroix  (e.g.,  Plate  109)  and,  in  addition,  the 
color  chords  of  the  Venetians  (e.g.,  Plate  25).  Retained  along 
with  all  this  is  a  touch  of  the  Pompeiian  terra  cotta  and  the  light 
and  dark  of  the  Florentines:  note,  for  example,  the  parallel 
from  this  point  of  view  between  Renoir’s  “Caryatids”  (Plates  60 
and  61),  of  1910,  and  Botticelli’s  “The  Birth  of  Venus”  (Plate 
74). 

To  state  it  briefly,  then,  the  basic  character  of  Renoir’s  color 
form  of  this  stage  of  his  career  is  the  rich,  juicy,  structural 
quality  of  his  color,  as  much  of  the  Venetians  as  it  is  of  the 
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Impressionists,  and  as  much  not  of  the  Venetians  as  it  is  not  of 
the  Impressionists,  for  it  is,  in  fact,  a  creative  merging  of  the 
two  that  yields  a  color  form  that  is  Renoir’s  own,  a  color  form 
unique  in  the  traditions.  Indeed,  the  best  of  his  latest  work  truly 
is  a  final  fruition,  an  epitome,  a  concentrated  summing  up  of 
all  his  various  color  experiments  and  achievements,  with  the 
aesthetic  discoveries  from  every  stage  of  his  development,  every 
interest  along  the  way,  contributing  something  to  it.  And,  as 
does  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  the  fruit  of  Renoir’s  career  owes  its 
identity  and  its  quality,  first,  to  what  was  in  the  seed,  the  man; 
then,  to  the  soil  wherein  the  seed  rooted,  what,  that  is,  Renoir 
fed  on,  the  culture,  the  life  around  him,  his  friends,  the  mu¬ 
seums,  the  work  of  Courbet,  Corot,  Delacroix,  the  Impression¬ 
ists,  his  trips  to  Italy  and  Africa,  to  produce  the  trunk,  the  core; 
and  also  from  the  immediate  atmosphere  of  sun,  warmth,  oxy¬ 
gen,  i.e.,  the  contact  with  other  artists,  and  so  on.  And  then 
comes  the  harvest,  the  results  in  Renoir  from  what  was  in  him, 
from  where  he  was  rooted,  from  what  he  fed  on  and  absorbed, 
from  what  he  did  with  it  all,  and  from  the  specific  relationships 
of  the  matter — these  confer  to  his  latest  color  form  an  identity 
that  we  may  describe  as  rich,  juicy,  structural,  delicate,  yet  force¬ 
ful  and  convincing,  resplendent,  glowing  in  depth  with  an  iri¬ 
descent  sparkle,  luscious,  mellow,  warm,  weighty  and  light,  all 
with  a  color  suffusion  that  amounts  to  a  single  color  chord  and 
a  bouquet  bang  of  colorfulness  of  effect* 

Renoir  achieved  his  extraordinarily  rich  effect  from  his  feel¬ 
ing  for  what  color  relationships  can  do.  It  is  that  feeling  for 
color  relationships  that  makes  of  a  painter  a  colorist.  Renoir’s 
color  form  of  the  latest  period,  as  at  any  period  of  his  develop¬ 
ment,  is  distinctive,  distinctively  his,  but  it  is  not  a  formula.  It 


*We  stress  effect,  for  Renoir  used  only  nine  colors  on  his  palette,  while  Cezanne  used 
seventeen.  To  wit,  Renoir’s  palette  included:  flake  white,  chrome  yellow,  Naples  yellow, 
yellow  ochre,  raw  sienna,  vermilion,  rose  madder,  Veronese  green  (viridian),  emerald 
green,  cobalt  blue,  and  ultramarine  blue.  And  even  then  he  said,  “Yellow  ochre,  Naples 
yellow,  and  raw  sienna  are  only  intermediate  tones,  which  one  can  do  without,  since 
one  can  get  these  tones  by  means  of  other  colors.”  Cezanne’s  palette  included:  brilliant 
yellow,  Naples  yellow,  chrome  yellow,  yellow  ochre,  raw  sienna,  vermilion,  red  ochre, 
burnt  sienna,  rose  madder,  burnt  lake,  carmine,  Veronese  green  (viridian),  emerald 
green,  terre-verte,  cobalt  blue,  ultramarine  blue,  Prussian  blue,  peach  black,  and  flake 
white. 
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has,  rather,  a  richness  of  contents  and  also  a  richness  by  the 
variety  it  rings  upon  itself.  In  “Woman  in  Muslin  Dress”  (Plate 

53) ,  the  peddle  is  on  Tintoretto  (e.g.,  Plate  27),  Titian  (e.g.,  Plate 
25),  Veronese  (e.g.,  Plate  22),  and  Rubens  (e.g.,  Plate  24).  “Two 
Figures  in  Landscape”  (Plate  114),  in  contrast,  plays  out  the 
lyricism  of  Claude  le  Lorrain  (e.g.,  Plate  111)  and  Giorgione 
(e.g.,  Plate  26),  as  well  as  the  eighteenth-century  French  tradi¬ 
tion  (e.g.,  Plate  68)  and  Impressionism  (e.g.,  Plate  90).  “Fruit 
and  Candy  Dish”  (Plate  103)  shows  Renoir’s  adaptation  of  Char¬ 
din  (e.g.,  Plate  33)  and  Manet  (e.g.,  Plate  77).  With  “Antibes” 
(Plate  113),  for  all  its  warm  blues,  there  is  an  emphasis  on  the 
spaciousness  of  Claude  le  Lorrain  (e.g.,  Plate  111)  and  the  sil¬ 
veriness  of  Corot  (e.g.,  Plate  66).  With  “Nude  on  Green  Back¬ 
ground”  (Plate  62),  it  is  and  is  not  Giorgione’s  gentleness  (e.g., 
Plate  72),  Titian’s  solidity  (e.g.,  Plate  25),  and,  again,  Corot’s 
silveriness  (e.g.,  Plate  66),  while  the  color  of  “Bather  [Gabrielle] 
Drying  Herself”  (Plate  63)  asserts  a  robustness  akin  to  Tinto¬ 
retto’s  (e.g.,  Plate  27).  For  “Reclining  Nude”  (Plate  107),  of  c. 
1910,  it  is  also  Giorgione  and  Titian,  this  time  qualified  by  an 
all  over  gentle,  fluid,  sweeping  movement  of  color  and  light, 
while  “Reclining  Odalisque”  (Plate  112),  of  c.  1918,  bespeaks  a 
color  suffusion  suggesting  the  Venetians  (e.g.,  Plate  22),  Rubens 
(e.g.,  Plate  24),  and  the  Impressionists  (e.g.,  Plate  90),  with,  now, 
the  color  and  light-saturated  strokes  that  make  up  the  figure 
and  setting  woven  into  a  vivid,  active,  densely  rich,  sparkling, 
jewel-like  continuum.  In  “Standing  Odalisque”  (Plate  45),  the 
color  form  of  the  latest  period  suffers  from  the  defect  of  its 
qualities — Renoir,  was  human,  after  all.  Here,  it  is  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  see  what  he  could  do  with  Matisse’s  color  decorative¬ 
ness  (e.g.,  Plate  99),  which  he  admired,  joined  to  his  own  Ori¬ 
ental  sort  of  color  of  the  ’80s.  But,  as  will  happen  on  occasion, 
he  carried  it  too  far:  the  color  is  made  over-decorative,  lacking 
in  substance,  with  its  decorative  aspect  usurping  the  place  of 
its  expressiveness;  and  the  surface,  soft  in  the  derogatory  sense 
of  the  word,  glints  rather  than  glows.  In  “After  the  Bath”  (Plate 

54) ,  again,  there  is  everything  and  nothing  of  the  Venetians  in 
general,  Titian’s  dappled  flesh  (e.g.,  Plate  25),  Tintoretto’s  drama 
(e.g.,  Plate  27),  Veronese’s  light  (e.g.,  Plate  22),  a  Michelangel- 
esque  set  of  volumes  (e.g.,  Plate  47),  delicatized  by  the  pearliness 
of  the  eighteenth-century  French  (e.g.,  Plate  97)  and  activated 
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by  brush  work  stemming  from  Manet  (e.g.,  Plate  77),  with  the 
whole  invigorated,  enriched,  juiced  up  by  what  he  derived  from 
classical  sculpture  (e.g.,  Plate  55)  and  from  Delacroix  (e.g.,  Plate 
109)  and  Rubens  (e.g.,  Plate  24)  and  further  qualified  by  the 
dry  sparkle  of  surface  of  fresco  painting  (e.g.,  Plate  46)  such  as 
he  used  in  the  ’80s. 

In  short,  in  this  latest  of  the  phases  of  his  development,  Renoir 
was  so  teeming  with  ideas  that  it  was  a  question  no  longer  of 
experimentation,  but  of  embarking  on  perpetually  creative  im¬ 
provisations.  He  himself  accounted  for  this  intense  state  of  cre¬ 
ativity  by  the  simple  observation  that  he  never  knew  today  what 
he  would  do  tomorrow. 
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